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LIFT THAT LIFTED 


A special program had been planned 
for the last day before the close of school. 
Marje had been told to bring a lot of old 
clothes from home to use as costumes. 

Faithfully she filled a large shopping 
bag with clothes and other pieces of cloth 
and set out for school. The load was heavy 
and Marje was not a big girl. But the day 
was young, and Marje had lots of energy so 
she got that bag to school in spite of its 
weight. 

The program was a real success, and 
happy and jolly, the other students gathered 
up the few things they had brought and 
rushed home. Marje was left alone to get 
her things together. They had to be folded 
neatly to fit into the bag, and it was some 
time after the other children had left the 
school before Marje was ready to go. 

Alone, she started homeward. But the 
bag was too heavy for her. She held it with 
both hands in front of her, which put her 
off balance, and she had to hold it extra 
high to keep from falling over. This awk- 
ward position, naturally, made carrying the 
load even more difficult, and every few 
steps she would have to set it down and 
rest. 

It was about this time that I noticed her. 
She had gone about half a block from the 
school, when I looked up from my type- 
writer and saw her struggling along. 

At first I couldn’t be sure whether she was 
setting the bag down so often because it 
was too heavy for her or because she was 
waiting for a friend. 

Presently a very pretty sixth-grade girl 
came along. She stopped and talked to 
Marje, and for a moment I hoped she would 
offer to help her home with the bundle. 
But I guess Marje didn’t ask for help—I’m 
sure she didn’t. And no doubt the pretty 
sixth grader was under orders to hurry 
home. 
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So home went the sixth grader, and on 
went Marje in the same slow fashion— 
pick up the bag in both hands, walk for- 
ward a few steps, set it down and rest. 

It occurred to me that instead of expect- 
ing someone to help her, I ought to. It 
wouldn’t be much to pick up the girl and 
her parcel in my car. But just then I noticed 
a gentleman who doesn’t live far from me 
looking out bis window. And from the 
look of him, he was thinking the same 
thoughts I was. & 

As I watched, he came out of his house 
and got into his car. 

Marje, by this time, was sitting down on 
the curb, worn out, the heavy bag in front 
of her. I am sure she would have gotten the 
bag home eventually and not complained 
at all. But what a grateful smile she gave the 
gentleman when he stopped the car in front 
of her and asked, “Would you like a ride 
home?” 

Marje jumped to her feet as though the 
thought of a little help had put new joy 
and energy into her bones. She grabbed the 
bag and heaved it into the car, though I 
noticed that before she got it in, ‘the gentle- 
man was out of the car guiding it into the 
back seat. Then they drove off together. 

The man was back a few minutes later 
and hard at work again. But after a while 
I talked to him. “It was nice of you to help 
that little girl,” I said. 

“Oh, that,” he said smiling self-con- 
sciously. “I didn’t think anyone noticed.” 

“It made her very happy,” I said. 


“It did seem to,” he said. “But I didn’t do 
it so much for her as for me.” 

“For you?” I said. 

“Well, yes,” he said. “You see, after I saw 
what a hard time she was having, I knew 
I'd feel like a—well—like a ‘heel’ every 
time I thought of it if I didn’t do something 
for her. As it is, giving her that lift gave me 
a lift that lasted the rest of the day.” 

Say, you who are reading this, did you € 
ever give a person a lift without feeling 
lifted yourself? Then, tell me, why aren’t we 
kind to people more often? 


Your friend, 


A Wiel 














How Pam discovered that Jesus 


cared for her. 


Letter That 








Stopped the Wedding 


By ENID SPARKS 


pant was writing out the list of friends to 
whom she wanted to send wedding invi- 
tations and hardly noticed that she was 
humming the song, “Does Jesus care when 
my heart is sad?” 

“Yes, I am sure He cares,’ said her 
father, glancing up from his desk at his 
attractive daughter. 

Father continued, “Pam, you and Bob 
are only eighteen. You are both too young 


to get married. You aren’t even through 
the academy. Darling, go back to the acad- 
emy and finish, How we wish you would 
become the nurse you have wanted to be 
since you were in grade school. 

“Bob is a handsome youth with almost 
every good trait of character a person could 
desire. But he isn’t a Christian. You would 
never be happy if you could not honor God 

To page 16 


Dr. Brown sat up and scratched his head, puzzled. What had suddenly made him think of Pam? 
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Racing past the house, the boys shouted, 


“Hey, Ma, 





We're Goin’ Fishin’” 


By HAROLD BROWN 


L pong boys are to have the garden weeded 
by the time I get home from the office 
tonight,” said father as he ate his breakfast 
early one Thursday morning. 

“Oh, Dad, this is vacation. Why do we 
have to weed the silly old garden today?” 
Bill protested. 

“We always have to work on vacation. 
Why won’t you let us go fishing or some- 
thing like that?” George chimed in. 

“You boys must weed the garden and 
then you may do something else, but not 
until!” father said firmly. 

The boys finished their breakfast and 
prepared for the ordeal that faced them. 

George and Bill and their cousin Jim 
wanted desperately to go fishing. They 
spent most of the morning trying to devise 
a way by which they could go and still 
appear not to be doing anything wrong. 

Finally, about eleven o'clock, George ex- 
claimed, “I’ve got it! And it’ll work per- 
fectly!” The other boys stopped working 
and rushed over to hear. “Look, all we have 
to do is get our fishing poles and some cans 
to put worms in and set them outside the 
door as we go in to eat at noon.” 

“That won't work,” interrupted Bill. “Ma 
is sure to see all those things standing 
outside the door.” 


“Ma won't be going out of the house; 
Harold Brown was a student at Emmanuel Missionary 
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besides, it wouldn’t hurt if she did see them 
anyway. Now let me finish,’ growled 
George. “After we get through eating, we 
can grab our stuff as we leave the house and 
go out to the garden to get some worms. 
When we get enough of them we'll all run 
by the kitchen door and yell, ‘Hey, Ma, we're 
goin’ fishin’.’ This way she won't have a 
chance to say No, and she won't be able to 
say that we didn’t tell her where we were 
going.” 

“A good idea!” said Jim. “Let’s quit our 
work now so we can get all the things 
together and not be late for dinner.” 

Having placed their poles and cans out- 
side the door, the boys went in and hur- 
riedly ate their dinner. Finishing the meal, 
they casually mentioned to their mother 
how hot it was and innocently left the 
house with their fishing poles, heading for 
the garden to gather the worms. Soon they 
had a good supply and were ready to go 
back to the house as they had planned. 

“Tl go first and the rest of you follow,” 
said George, a fat, chubby boy of ten. “And 
remember what to say when we pass the 
door.” 


They started off at a run for the — 


Just as they reached the kitchen door th 
shouted, “Hey, Ma, we're goin’ fishin’,” and 
ran at full speed until they were out of the 
range of mother’s voice. 

“Ah, we made it,” gasped Bill as he 
started to walk. 
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It was a two-mile hike to Zeigenfuss Lake, 
and the boys walked leisurely along, joking 
about who was going to catch the largest 
fish. 

Since the sun was blistering hot by the 
time they reached the lake, they were glad 
that the water looked so cool. The lake was 
small, but it served the purpose of the boys. 
And as they stood gazing into the peaceful 
water, a gentle breeze swept up the bank 
and cooled their sweating faces. From where 
hey stood they could see the trail leading to 

neglected dock where a rowboat was tied. 

The boys dashed down the bank and onto 
the dock. It shivered in every board as 
though it didn’t know whether to stand or 
fall, but the boys managed to reach the 
boat and hop in before the dock decided 
which it wanted to do. Bill unfastened the 
rope while George and Jim grabbed the 
oars. 

“Let’s go to the center of the lake where 
we will have plenty of room to fish and 
won't be catching snags all the time,” sug- 
gested Bill. So off they went half way across 
the lake, where they baited their hooks and 
started fishing. It was great fun—until they 
discovered that they had been fishing for 
two hours and hadn’t caught a single fish. 
All they got was an occasional pull on their 
lines. 





“This is no good,” complained Jim. “Let's 
do something that we can have some fun 
at.” 

“I've got an idea,” burst out George. “We 
can see how fast two of us can row, one 
on each oar.” 

“A great idea,” agreed Jim. “But one 
person will have to stay on shore so we can 
go faster. I'll tell you, you take me in to 
shore and I'll watch; then next time Bill 
and I can try it.” 

After putting Jim on shore, Bill and 
George took the oars and started rowing 
with all their strength. George was so 
deeply engrossed in his rowing that he did 
not notice his oar was creeping higher and 
higher up the oarlock. The boat had gone 
quite a distance from shore when there was 
a bang and a splash and George and the oar 
hit the water together. Before Bill realized 
what had happened, he had coasted a con- 
siderable distance from where George— 
yelling “Help! Help!”—was floundering 
around in the water. His efforts to stay 
afloat were in vain, and he disappeared 
below the surface. Bill, by this time, was 
desperately trying to reach him. Having 
only one oar, he had great difficulty keeping 
the boat going straight. Jerking the oar 
from its lock, he started using it like a 

To page 14 


Jim watched. George let his oar slip in the oarlock. In a moment he was splashing in the water. 
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CHAPTER 6: STOPPING THE FIGHTING 





TAMATE, “Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: ““Tamate’’ is the name the 
natives of the South Sea Islands gave to James Chal- 
mers of Scotland, the first missionary most of them 
ever saw. At first Chalmers visit many of the 
villages along the coast of New Guinea. He made 
friends of the natives by such tricks as opening and 
shutting his umbrella, passing out mirrors, taking 
off his shoes, and singing. In this week’s chapter, 
Chalmers has many exciting experiences as he goes to 
visit the natives living farther iniand. 

“Well, I've hired my carriers. I leave 
tomorrow.” James Chalmers was talking to 
Mr. Lawes, his fellow missionary in New 
Guinea. The mission now was centered in 
Port Moresby. Continuous sickness had 
come upon the missionaries at Suau, and 
they had finally decided to shift over to 
Port Moresby, which would be a more 
healthful location. And now Chalmers was 
planning his first trip into the mysterious 
interior, of which absolutely nothing was 
known. 

“So you've got carriers,’ replied Mr. 
Lawes. “All I can say to that is, don’t plan 
on their going too far with you.” 

“What do you mean? I was planning on 
having them for the whole trip.” 

“Listen, Chalmers, once a native gets out 
of the area around his village, he’s more 
than likely to have a spear thrown at him. 
All the tribes are deadly enemies, and the 
law is, Keep to your own village, or else. 
These carriers will probably take your 
things to the edge of the next village, and 
then leave you.” 

“Hmmm—that would be a problem, 
wouldn’t it?” replied Chalmers, just a little 
skeptical of what Mr. Lawes was saying. 
“Well, we'll see how it goes. I'm taking 
-along some special presents just to keep the 
ball rolling at the right time. I think perhaps 
they'll do the trick. But I’ve got to have 
carriers. I’m taking a lot of things with me.” 
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The quantity of things Chalmers was 
taking was indeed large. There was a large 
quantity of food, for he wanted to avoid 
native food if at all possible. Then there 
were tents, and blankets, and pots and pans, 
and a multitude of other camping things. 
Finally there were presents, many of them, 
because Chalmers would be depending on 
presents to make friends with the tribes he 
met. And the loads would be heavy, for 
there were glass beads and tomahawks and 
things like that. 

The next day Chalmers set out as 
planned, with eighteen husky carriers bear- 
ing the bundles on their heads or on their 
shoulders. Chalmers made quite sure that 
the loads were not too heavy. He didn’t 
want any discontent through overloading. 
There would be trouble enough perhaps at 
the borders of the next village. Anyway, 
off they went in single file along the jungle 
trails, with Chalmers and a native teacher 
at the head of the column. 

But Mr. Lawes’s prediction was only too 
true. As soon as the carriers got into the 
territory of the next village, they stopped, 
lowered their bundles, and informed Chal- 
mers that they could go no farther. The 
missionary brought out his special presents, 
but it wasn’t a bit of use. The natives shook 
their heads emphatically and went back th 
way they had come, anxiously looking fro 
side to side. Chalmers and the native teacher 
were left standing among the eighteen bun- 
dles. 

So into the next village they went, and 
Chalmers got a new set of carriers. But 
these did exactly the same as the first set. 
They took him as far as the borders of the 
next village, dumped everything down, and 











left, looking nervously about them. Again 
Chalmers got new carriers, but it was the 
same story with them. Only to the borders 
of the next village would they go. And 
this time, Chalmers couldn’t find any car- 
riers. Now he was in trouble! 

“We shall have to store the goods,” de- 
cided Chalmers. “We'll carry what we can, 
and make shorter trips. But where can we 
find safe storage in this land of thieves 
and murderers?” 

é Fortunately the chief of the area that they 

ad just passed through had been friendly, 
and so back came the carriers and took 
everything to their village. A large hut was 
presented to the missionaries, and every- 
thing was stacked in it. They themselves 
would have to stay the night there, for it 
was now late in the day. But as he went in 
and out of the door of this hut, Chalmers 
noticed a very odd thing. Every time he 
opened and shut the door it made a strange 
rattling noise, and on looking around to 
see the cause, he found a number of dry; 
hollow nutshells on strings hanging all over 
the door. The slightest movement of the 
door set these shells scraping and rattling 
against the door and against each other. 

“What are these for?” Chalmers asked the 
chief, thinking that perhaps they were some 
charm to ward off evil spirits. 

“Nutshell him rattle if enemy come at 





night. You hearim nutshell 
rattle, and jump up and fight 
before he kill you,” came the 
reply. And as Chalmers 
walked around the village, 
he saw on other doors the 
same little nutshells. 

“What a way to go to sleep,” thought the 
missionary. “Ready for some savage to creep 
in on you through the night!” 

As darkness fell, Chalmers and the native 
teacher made up rough beds on the floor of 
the hut, and after committing themselves to 
the God of heaven, lay down and were soon 
asleep. About midnight, however, there was 
a scuffle outside the hut, and Chalmers 
awoke to hear hoarse voices and the rattling 
of spears. Rousing the native teacher, he 
carefully poked his head out the door to see 
what was happening. In the pale moonlight, 
he saw two natives, their spears at the 
ready. They were moving around cautiously, 
inspecting the shadows cast by the huts, and 
letting their eyes rove around the edge of 
the jungle. Looking across to the hut next 
to his, Chalmers saw a native woman and 
several children peering nervously out the 
door. 

The native teacher called softly to the 
natives, and asked them what the matter 
was. The natives whispered back fearfully 
that they had heard a noise outside the hut, 





Chalmers had little idea of what lay ahead as he and a native teacher led the way to the interior. 
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and they feared that it was a man come to 
get vengeance on them. The week before, 
they had found a man from another village, 
who was walking near their village, and 
they had killed him for trespassing. They 
knew that if the dead man’s relatives got the 
chance they would come to get vengeance. 
The natives were obviously afraid. Their 
wide eyes and trembling bodies showed the 
dread that was upon them. 

Chalmers lit a torch and searched along 
the side of his hut where he had heard the 
noise. Then, as he went toward the jungle, 
once again there was a scuffle, and a pig 
lumbered into the circle of radiance cast by 
the torch and disappeared into the jungle 
again. 

“A pig! It was only a pig,” said Chalmers 
with relief. The natives relaxed and lowered 
their spears. But as Chalmers turned to go 
back to his hut, he trod on a stick. It broke 
with a loud snap. The natives jumped as if 
they had received an electric shock and 
wheeled around, their spears at the ready 
once more. Chalmers pointed to the broken 
stick at his feet. The natives looked wildly 
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here and there to make sure they had not 
been deceived. Then they relaxed again and 
went back to their hut. But twice more 
through the night there were disturbances. 
One was quite a general alarm with warriors 
racing here and there searching for a sup- 
posed prowler. 

“Poor brutes!” thought Chalmers to him- 
self. “In terror for their lives day and night. 
Oh, how they need peace!” It was incidents 
like this that convinced Chalmers that he 
must exalt peace at every opportunity. And 
so whenever he entered a village, he would 
go in crying, “Maino! Maino! Maino! 
Maino! (“Peace! Peace! Peace! Peace!”),” 
and pointing out to the people that he had 
no spear or club or gun. Tamate was a ma 
of peace. 

“Why do you not live at peace with one 
another?” he would say. “Then everybody 
could sleep soundly at night. And you could 
go from place to place on trading expedi- 
tions and get all sorts of wonderful things 
that you never see in your village. This 
feuding must stop.” And so with this chief's 

To page 17 



















Busy Builder 


By FERN BERRY 


OW does a beaver build a dam? 

An adult beaver may be nearly four 
feet long, including a sixteen-inch tail that 
looks like a paddle. The beaver uses this tail 
as a rudder to steer himself through the 
water at speeds up to four miles an hour. 
He uses it as a scull when he wants to 
travel more slowly, and as a prop when he 
stands on his hind legs to cut down a tree. 
It is also a burglar alarm and air-raid siren. 
When a beaver sees danger creeping 
through the trees or circling overhead, he 
brings his tail down ¢h-lop! on the surface 
of the water. Every beaver within hearing 
distance dives at once to a safety area. 


The beaver is an amazingly clever animal. He enjoys 
making a splash by hitting the water with his tail. 






















































































(However, more often the beaver seems to 
hit the water with his tail just for the fun 
of it.) 

Some beavers can stay under water for 
about seventeen minutes before having to 
come up for air. They have been known to 
swim half a mile under water. Their nostrils 
and ears have valves that close automatically 
when the beaver goes down and open again 
when he comes to the surface. 

At about two years a beaver is ready to go 
on his own and is sent away to establish a 
new home of his own. A beaver’s huge 
teeth are well able to cut down trees, and if 
a young beaver needs advice in engineering 
and building his new home an adult will 
assist him. 

Beavers prefer small streams to make 
their dams. Sometimes these dams cause 
floods that swamp a farmer's fields. When 
this happens, the beavers are sometimes 
trapped alive and moved to another area. 
Some beavers have been flown into moun- 
tain regions and dropped by parachute near 
a stream far from civilization. Pilots flying 
back later have seen them happily building 
dams in their new home. 


The beaver is a strict vegetarian and eats 
a variety of food—roots, cattails, lily pads, 
raspberry canes, aspen twigs, and bark. In 
the summer he fells great quantities of 
aspen, birch, alder, willow, and cuts the 
trees into suitable lengths. He pulls them 
into his pond, sinks them to the bottom, 
and weighs them down with stones or mud 
and leaves them for winter feeding. When 
food is scarce the animal goes to the pile, 
selects a length of log, and takes it to his 
lodge, where he eats the bark from the 
log just as we might eat corn from the cob. 

It is amazing how much “know-how” God 
packed into the brain of this busy builder, 
the beaver. 
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“Here’s one that looks ripe,” said Bill. He dropped the melon with a dull thud, and it broke open— 
green. So we tried another and another, and then three more. At last, | found one that was ripe. 


W, COME ON,” Bill said to me as we 

strolled across the yard toward the big 

pecan tree where we had made a swing from 
a piece of stout rope and an old tire. 

“You're always so afraid of doing some- 
thing wrong. You said you'd like to have 
a melon, but now you don’t want to get it. 
No one will ever know we took it.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but I don’t think mother 
would approve of our getting it without 
Mr. Perry's consent.” 

Bill Martin was taller and older than I, 
with a mop of black, curly hair and a 
broad grin, and if there was any mischief 
going on he was always in it. We lived in 
the country about a mile apart. Broad fields 
and dense woods surrounded our houses, 
and there were a couple of convenient 
ponds nearby for us to play in. They were 
infested by moccasin snakes and countless 
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tadpoles. We enjoyed our jaunts through the 
woods and were the best of friends, but 
Bill wasn’t an Adventist and I didn’t ap- 
prove of some of his pleasures. Stealing 
was one of his worst traits. For this reason 
mother and daddy didn’t want me to spend 
much time with him. I assured them I 
would never steal or let Bill lead me astray. 
Having been taught all my life the im- 
portance of honesty and integrity, I some- 
times had a guilty conscience after doing 
some of the things I did with Bill. 

Mr. Perry was a farmer and one of our 
close neighbors. He was a big man, wick 
large hands and sinewy arms and a deep, 
rich sun tan. I secretly admired his physique 
and wished that someday I would be a big 
man similar to him. 

Today, Bill wanted me to go with him to 
Mr. Perry’s watermelon patch to steal some 
of his watermelons. 

“I can’t go with you,” I said to Bill. “We're 
sure to get caught, and besides, it’s wrong 
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ESCAPE? ALMOST 


By HERBERT MARCHANT 


to take something that doesn’t belong to 
you.” 

“Oh,” protested Bill, “there’s nothing 
wrong in taking just one melon from that 
stingy old farmer. I know where there's a 
melon you couldn’t even lift. Boy, is it a 
beaut! Come on,” he urged, “there’s no better 
time than now, since your mother and father 
aren't home.” 

I softened a little, and before I knew 
what was happening we were in the melon 
patch. Of course, someone had taken Bill’s 
huge melon and he could not find it. (I 
don’t think there was one in the first 
place.) 

“Well, anyway,” Bill said to me, “here’s 
one that looks ripe. I'll try it.” The melon 
made a dull thud as he dropped it. A 
second try revealed it to be green. So we 
tried another and another and another, and 
then we tried three more. All were green. 
Behind us lay a trail of broken melons and 
trampled vines. 

“T'll try this one,” I grinned to Bill as my 
eyes fell on a large striped one. I picked it 
up and was overjoyed when it split neatly 
down the center as I dropped it, revealing 
the bright red inside. We were unable to 
eat all of it, so we piled dirt on the re- 
mainder of our feast. and went home. 
Mother and dad weren’t home yet, so we 
were safe. We had made a clean-cut escape. 

Bill teased me. “I told you we wouldn't 
get caught, fraidy cat!” 

Two days went by and I forgot about 
the stolen melons. I was walking home from 
our farm when someone cried, “Thief! 
Thief!” I quickly turned around and looked 
in all directions, but I saw no one. Then 
that still, small voice began to chant over 
and over, “Thief, thief, thief.” I wanted to 


run away, but I knew it would follow. 
After enduring the accusation for some 
time, I could stand it no longer and went 
tearfully to mother and confessed. She was 
hurt, which made me feel worse. She was 
sympathetic but stern, and told me I must 
promptly go to Mr. Perry and tell him what 
I had done. 

“Oh, why did I ever let Bill persuade me 
to go with him?” I thought as reluctantly 
I walked to Mr. Perry’s home. 

I stopped as I neared his house and stood 
wondering what I would say to him and 
feared what he would say to me. I went on 
up to the edge of the yard and opened the 
gate. I wanted to turn and run, but I knew 
I had to face the man. When I knocked, 
Mrs. Perry came to the door with a friendly 
smile on her face. She asked me in and 
offered me a comfortable chair and told me 
that her husband would be in after a few 
minutes. It seemed an eternity of waiting to 
me, but at last Mr. Perry came in and 
greeted me in his friendly way. We talked 
for a minute or two about the weather and 
the crops and Bossy’s new calf. 

I screwed up my courage and cleared my 
throat when he asked me what I had come to 
see him about. It was the hardest thing I'd 
ever had to do, but I finally managed to 
confess to him and ask how much damage 
we had done. He was surprised that we were 
the guilty ones, for he thought a cow had 
been in his field. He said he was proud of me 
for telling him, but said the damage was 
nothing to be overlooked, and so I must 
work for him after school for a week to pay 
for the damage. 

A perfect escape? Almost. Only one 
thing spoiled it—conscience! And I’m glad 
it did! 
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) veg sound of singing voices floating on 
the evening air reached Guadalupe’s ears. 
Slowly she dropped the few pebbles she 
had been playing with and rose to her feet. 
She wiped her dirty hands on her very dirty 
dress, then stepped out into the dusty and 
almost deserted street of her little Mexican 
town and made her way toward the sweet 
music. Though she was not very old, Guada- 
lupe had heard the people in the town say 
something about some meetings that were 
going to be held. Some had said no one 
should go, others weren’t quite so sure. 

Timidly she approached the doorway and 
peeked in. Her eyes were met by a pair of 
kind eyes and smiling lips, and a hand 
beckoning her to come in. Who could refuse 
such a sweet smile? And the singing was so 
pretty! Shyly Guadalupe slipped in, just to 
be a little closer. Then she spied the lovely 
pictures on the wall. She gazed at them for 
many a minute. There was one she es- 
pecially liked. In it was a kind-looking man 
smiling down on children of many colors. 
There was even a little brown Mexican girl 
among them, with jet-black braids and 
sparkling eyes, looking up into his face. 
How she wished she might be that little 
girl! 

Suddenly the singing stopped and a man 
stood up. Guadalupe’s eyes turned from the 
picture to him. He began to talk about love. 
All Guadalupe knew about love was the 
little pat her mother gave her once in a 
while. When the man spoke of Jesus and 
His love for all, even the little children, 
Guadalupe wondered whether Jesus was the 
man in the picture. It was nice to know that 
someone besides mother loved her. 

Just how long she stayed there, Guada- 
lupe didn’t know, but she did know that a 
warm glow filled her heart as she ran home 
and lay down on her mat on the floor. Be- 
fore sleep overtook her she kept thinking of 
Jesus and love and the beautiful picture. 
“Surely,” she decided, “the man in that 
picture is Jesus.” It was all so wonderful, 
Guadalupe decided then and there that she 
would go back again. 

So it was that night after night Guadalupe 
sat in the hall drinking in the beautiful 
stories that were told. Stories of tall Adam, 
of the slave Joseph, of David, the sweet 
singer, of brave Daniel, and always more 
of Jesus. Soon she was singing a chorus, 
“Yo tengo gozo, gozo, gozo, gozo en mi 
corazon (“I have joy, joy, joy, joy down in 
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my heart”).” Oh, it was wonderful to sing! 
Before long she knew many other songs. 
She began to sing at home, she began to 
sing on the street, and even when she went 
to market for her mother she sang. What a 
warm feeling it brought to sing of Jesus 
and His love! 

Guadalupe was sad when the man said 
that there would be no more meetings, but 
she was happier when she heard that every 
Sabbath morning there would be meetings 
in a house a few blocks away. Guadalupe 
knew she must go. 

Sabbath morning came and Guadalupe 
skipped lightly out of the house in a ragged, 
but clean dress. Why should she not be 
happy and lighthearted? She was going to 
hear more stories of Jesus and sing the 
songs she loved. What did it matter that 
father and mother did not like the idea? 
They never cared when or where she went. 
At least, they never had before. Why should 
they now? 

But when Guadalupe skipped back home 
singing a cheery song about sunbeams, she 
was stopped short by a gruff voice that 
demanded to know where she had been. 

“I went to Sabbath school,” she answered 
sweetly. 

“Didn't I tell you not to go?” roared 
her father. 

“I needed you to go to market,” chided! 
her mother. 

“You are never to go again,” commanded 
her father anew. “Never, never, or I'll 
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When Guadalupe came timidly to the door she saw: 
someone standing inside smiling and welcoming her. 
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T'li——" Unable to think what he might 
do, he dropped the matter. 

Perhaps Guadalupe was afraid. Perhaps 
a thought passed through her mind that she 
wouldn't go again. But the nearer Sabbath 
came, the more she longed for the warm, 
happy feeling. When Sabbath finally came 
she knew she must go—she must sing—she 
must hear more. 

Silently she stole out of the house and 
hurried away down the street and around the 
corner. Soon she had forgotten home and 
fear as she sang and listened. 

When it came time to go home, Guada- 
lupe did not skip as before. But she walked 
with her head held high and with firm steps. 





























Before she even reached the little chosa that 
she called home, she could hear her father’s 
angry voice. “Just wait, just wait, I'll fix 
that disobedient child so she will never 
disobey again!” he was yelling. 

Trembling, Guadalupe approached the 
doorway. “Did you want me, Father?” she 
asked. 

“Want you? I am going to whip you. 
I will get this silly notion out of your head.” 
And so saying he began to flog her with a 
heavy strap. Oh, how it hurt! Perhaps she 
shouldn’t go back again. 

But the love of Jesus was so strong in her 
heart that when the next Sabbath came 
Guadalupe found herself among the others 
in the little Sabbath school. This time 
Guadalupe expected a flogging when she 
got home. But, to her amazement, nothing 
happened. She was only conscious of the 
mean-looking eyes of her father following 
her as she walked back and forth doing 
things for her mother. 

When the next Friday evening came 
Guadalupe’s father left the house. Had she 
followed him she would have seen him go- 


























ing to the bar. He was preparing himself to 
carry out whatever plan might be necessary 
to teach Guadalupe to obey. 

Very early in the morning Guadalupe was 
awakened by a noise in the cookhouse. She 
could hear the fire crackling. Sleepily she 
stretched on her mat and then jumped up 
and went to the cookhouse to do what she 
could to help. She was met by a bleary-eyed, 
cruel-looking man—her father. On the 
crackling fire she saw only four round 
stones. 

“Are you going to your Sabbath school 
again today?” her father asked in sneering 
tones. 

“Yes,” Guadalupe replied simply. “I must 

go.” 
“You shall not go, and I am going to 
make certain of it,’ he stormed. And so 
saying, he reached for the coal tongs and 
lifted one of the hot stones from the fire. 
Grabbing Guadalupe, he put the stone in 
the bend of her knee. Then doubling her 
knee he tied it with a rope. Taking another 
stone he put it behind the other knee and 
tied it also. Unsatisfied in his diabolical 
cruelty, he put the other two in the bends of 
her arms and tied them. Neither the smell 
of the burning flesh, nor the agonizing 
cries of Guadalupe could stop the frenzied 
man from laughing. “Now, let’s see you go 
to your Sabbath school. Go! Go!” he cried, 
as he staggered out of the cookhouse. 

Guadalupe managed to free herself from 
the ropes and stones, but she could not 
stand. She was weak and sick. Oh, how it 
hurt. She knew of only one place to find 
help. Nothing would stop her from going. 
On her knees and elbows she crawled to the 
street and down the rocky road, around the 
corner to the little house where there was 
peace and love. 

Kind friends cared for Guadalupe. Her 
terrible wounds healed, but she will carry 
the horrible scats for life. However, she 
doesn’t seem to care, and this is why. When 
father and mother saw how sincere Guada- 
lupe was they began to wonder if perhaps 
there might be some good in her Sabbath 
school after all. One Sabbath they went to 
listen, and what they heard they liked and 
so they wanted to know more and mote. 
So now, crippled, little Guadalupe goes to 
Sabbath school each Sabbath with her father 
and mother. 

Someday soon Guadalupe will exchange 
her scars for stars in her crown. With joy 
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Jesus will put a starry crown on Guadalupe’s 
head, and I know Guadalupe will be happy 
on that day, too. 


“Hey, Ma, We’re Goin’ Fishin’ ” 
From page 5 


paddle, but his progress was slow. About 
fifteen feet in front of him he could see 
George come to the top again and then 
disappear once more below the surface. 
Bill uttered a little prayer to God to give 
him strength to cover the remaining dis- 
tance, and paddled with every ounce of 
energy he had. The next time George ap- 
peared he was close enough so that Bill 
could grab him by the hair and hold his 
head above water. And after a few seconds’ 
rest he was able to pull the half-drowned 
little boy to safety. “Thank you, God,” he 
gasped. 

Recovering the lost oar, which was float- 
ing beside the boat, Bill started slowly 
toward shore. Jim helped him take the 
dripping form of George from the boat and 
lay him on the grass. George was miserably 
sick. About two hours passed before he 
felt well enough to go home. 

On the way back the boys did not laugh 
and joke as they had a few hours before. 
Each was thinking of what he had done 
and what he should have done. It was a sad 
but thankful group that reached home that 
evening. Mother had supper ready and wait- 
ing. While they were eating, Bill related 
the whole story to mother and father, who 
sat anxiously listening. After Bill finished, 
father said, “I think you boys have had 
punishment enough.” And that night at the 
supper table each boy resolved in his own 
heart never to pull a trick like that again. 

The next morning George was deter- 
mined to learn to swim in case he ever fell 
in again. He and Jim went down to the 
stream that flowed by their house. George, 
reaching the stream first, jumped in and 
found to his surprise that he didn’t go right 
to the bottom. It wasn’t long before he was 
able to paddle around in the water for 
short distances, and soon he became a com- 
petent swimmer. 

Today when he watches the water spray- 
ing from behind his speed boat, it brings 
back to his mind that memorable vacation 
when he went fishing and almost turned up 
missing. 
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Lou's 


DISAPPOINTMENT 


By MAXINE RASMUSSEN 


ARY LOU knew there would be no 
summer camp for her this year. Turn- 
ing sadly toward the window she sighed. 
“Why did Donnie have to get sick this 


‘summer? Why did he have to be in the 


hospital right at summer-camp time?” She 
gazed wistfully out, quite sorry for herself. 

But a laugh and a chuckle made her look 
around. Wee brother Bradley was toddling 
toward her, smiles all over his chubby face. 

Snatching him up lovingly, Mary Lou 
took him to the kitchen to help spoon his 


Thinking of camp made Mary Lou sad. She couldn’t go. 




































































oatmeal into his wide-open mouth, while 
granny helped the other children get their 
breakfast. 

At the same time, on this sunny morning, 
while four of the Jackson children were 
eating their breakfast in their farm home, 
mother and dad were sitting tensely in a 
hospital room waiting for Donnie to be 
brought back from surgery. Their throats 
tightened so that they could not speak when 
they saw Miss Wayne roll the stretcher into 
the room and lift the thin figure onto the 
bed. Smiling at the worried parents, the 
nurse went about her duties efficiently, 
carefully checking Donnie’s breathing and 
quietly speaking to him to determine how 
soundly he was sleeping. 

Doctor Holmes came into the room a 
moment later and walked calmly up to the 
tense and anxious parents, saying with a 
smile, “The operation was a great success. 
Donnie’s poor condition had led us to ex- 
pect much more trouble than we had. You 
have nothing to worry about. His surgery 
was not nearly as serious as we thought it 
would be, and he will soon be himself 
again.” And with these words, he departed. 

Mother turned to dad. “What do you 
think, dear? Will there still be time for 
Mary Lou to go to camp?” Seeing his 
puzzled frown, she went on, “You know, 
dear, she has looked forward to camp for 
several years, and now that she is old enough 
and wants so much to go I think we should 
try to let her.” 

“So do I,” said father, “and in that case, 
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we'll have to do some quick shopping while 
Donnie is still asleep.” 

Mrs. Jackson followed him to the car, 
and they hurried to the shopping district 
nearby, where they selected the necessary 
clothes. Returning to the hospital, mother 
left dad to sit with Donnie and drove the 
twenty miles home to tell Mary Lou the 
good news. “Donnie will probably be home 
from the hospital the day after tomorrow, 
and that will be just in time for you to go 
to camp,” she said. 

Mary Lou threw her arms around her 
mother’s neck and squealed with delight! 
Into the house the two of them went to 
start packing. 

Going back as soon as possible to Donnie, 
Mrs. Jackson relieved her husband so he 
could return to work. The next day and 
night passed quite slowly, as Donnie was too 
sleepy to help make time pass quickly. 
However, the next time she had a chance, 
mother asked the doctor hopefully, “Will 
we be taking Donnie home tomorrow, 
doctor?” 

“Mrs. Jackson,” the doctor said, “Donnie 
is getting along unusually well, as I said 
before. But surely you realize that he was 
so much sicker than the average patient who 
undergoes this operation that we have to 
treat his case differently. No, he will def- 
initely have to stay at least several days 
longer, and then we will see how he is.” 

Mrs. Jackson was thankful that this time 
the doctor was more hurried than usual, and 
turned about and went out of the room 
without seeing that her eyes were brimming 
with tears. How could she break this news 
to her little girl, who at this minute was 
bouncing joyfully around on winged feet 
as she thought of camp? When Mr. Jackson 
came later that day, leaving the excited 
youngsters outside on the hospital lawn, 
it was a truly depressed wife who greeted 
him, and they decided that together they 
would have to tell the happy Mary Lou 
something that would make her extremely 
unhappy. 
_ Hand in hand, they made their way to the 

lawn, and told their daughter the news, 
expecting any minute to see tears flowing by 
the cupful! Silent for just a tiny bit, Mary 
Lou finally looked up at them with a shrug 
of her shoulders, and with only the slightest 
catch in her voice, she said, “Well, if I 
can’t go, I just can’t, but I sure hate to miss 
it. I was going to have such fun!” 
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Smiling wryly at mother and father, she 
took the hand of toddling Brad, and went 
off to play with the other two youngsters. 
In one loving glance at her, Mary Lou’s mom 
and dad said to each other, in that silent 
language parents sometimes use, “Our little 
girl is growing up the right way, thank 
God. She’s putting other people’s comfort 
and happiness ahead of her own.” 

God always rewards those who are un- 
selfish, and later Mary Lou got her reward. 
For she was able to go to camp meeting, and 
it was as much fun to her as camp would 
have been. 


Letter That Stopped the Wedding 
From page 3 


by establishing a family altar in a Christian 
home.” 

“Oh, Dad, we have gone over this so 
many times,” retorted Pam, brushing a stray 
curl from her forehead. “It’s too late to 
backtrack now. We have even made the 
first payment on our furniture. Bob will be 
a Christian some day. I know he will after 
we are married.” 

“But, my dear, it seldom turns out that 
way. I have seen many lives shattered on 
the vain hope that the unbelieving person 
would become a Christian.” Father sadly 
shook his head. 

“From your earliest childhood your 
mother and I have planned and prayed that 
you would one day be a worker for God. 
It is true that your life is your own, but 
Jesus does care what you do with it. 

“What do you think Dr. and Mrs. Brown 
would think if they knew your plans? They 
counted so much on your finishing the 
academy and then going on to take nursing 
at college.” 

“Oh, Father, let’s not talk any more about 
that now. My mind is made up.” But to tell 
the truth, Pam wasn’t as sure as she 
sounded. Was she doing right? What would 
Dr. Brown think? She glanced over her 
list of invitations to see if the Browns were 
on the list. 

That very night, in a distant city, Dr. 
Brown awakened in the dark and began to 
think about Pam. He was puzzled, for he 
couldn’t understand why he should think of 
the girl. He had always felt a fatherly 
interest in her and put her name on the 
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list of students he planned to help through 
college. For when the doctor had lived in 
Roseburg, Oregon, Pam had often helped 
his wife with the housework and the care of 
the three children. 

But Dr. Brown had not thought very 
much lately of any of the young people in 
his home town, for Uncle Sam was keeping 
him busy in the Army giving the soldiers 
medical attention. 

“Is Pam in trouble? Does she need some 
fatherly advice? Surely not.” The doctor 
tried to dismiss the girl from his mind by 
thinking of the sermon he was going to 
preach on Sabbath. Soon he was asleep 
again. 

Then he thought he heard a voice say, 
“Write to Pam.” He aroused himself. “What 
a strange thing to do. Why should I write 
her? What would I say?” He tried to brush 
the thought aside and promised himself 
that if he could think of something to 
write or some reason for writing he would 
do it in the morning. 

In the early hours he was awakened 
again by the voice, “Write to Pam right 
now and get the letter off in the early 
morning mail.” 

Reluctantly the doctor dressed and went 
to his desk. As he started the letter, he was 
impressed with what to write. He addressed 
and sealed the envelope, placed an air-mail 
stamp on it, and hurried to the corner 
mailbox. 

“This is the strangest experience I ever 
had,” he mused. “I hope Pam doesn’t think 
I am out of my mind.” 

A day later when Pam’s father came 
home, he didn’t see his girl anywhere about 
the house. Mother said she had gone to the 
basement about an hour before. 

When father went to the basement, he 
found Pam in the corner where the suitcases 
were stored. “What goes on here?” he asked, 
walking up close to Pam and putting his 
arm around her. 

Pam looked at him with a smile that 
lighted her face in joyous radiance. “I am 
getting the suitcases ready. You are taking 
me to the academy tomorrow. I am going 
back to school,” she replied. 

Father’s eyes opened wide with surprise 
as he gasped, “Why: What has happened?” 

Her only answer was, “I had a dream last 
night and I received a letter from Dr. 
Brown today.” 

To her many friends came the same 


answer, “I had a dream and I received a 
letter and I am going back to school.” 

Not even to this day has anyone found 
out what was in the dream and in the letter. 
Pam only smiles and says, “Jesus cares 
what you do with your life.” 

This evening, the patients in the hospital 
will be encouraged as Pam comes around to 
pray with them and assure them that Jesus 
does care. 

You say, “That could never have hap- 
pened.” 

Oh, yes it did. It happened right here in 
Roseburg, Oregon, where I live. No matter 
where you are, Jesus does care what you do 
with your life. 


Tamate, “Man of Peace” 
(From page 8) 


village as his headquarters, Chalmers went 
back and forth from chief to chief, settling 
quarrels and making treaties of peace. 

As it was now impossible to get carriers 
among the villages, the missionary and the 
teacher took only the barest necessities they 
could carry. They took no food. They had to 
live on native food, and the diet was quite 
unusual at times. 

Once they walked almost all day without 
finding any food. Toward evening they 
came to a village and went around seeing 
what they could buy. At one fire, the natives 
were cooking a large rat and a frog, turning 
them around on a spit, and everybody was 
standing around with mouths watering. 
Passing on to the next fire, they found the 
natives enjoying a feast of boiled bananas, 
which would make the first course of the 
meal. The second course was being 
cooked. It would consist of a large, fat 
snake about eight feet long, that had been 
cut in pieces about six inches long. The 
pieces were frying in pig fat in several 
pots among the coals. The snake was a 
mother, and the natives had taken sixteen 
eggs from her, which also were being 
cooked. Chalmers was assured that it was 
very delicious, especially the gravy. At the 
next fire, the natives were cooking up some 
grubs. Huge grubs they were, dug out of 
rotton tree trunks, so the missionary was 
told. Lovely, just like nuts, the natives said. 
When the grubs were cooked they spread 
them on leaves, and a very appetizing smell 
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rose up. Maybe Chalmers might have been 
tempted to take a couple, but the native 
cook put a little savory sauce on them that 
made him decide he wouldn’t have any. 
You see, the native cook threw several 
chunks of rock salt into her mouth, chewed 
them up until they were dissolved, then spat 
all the juice over the grubs, and that was the 
savory sauce. 

There were many steaks being fried on 
the fires. That was because there were many 
pigs. As a matter of fact, the natives treated 
the pigs like pets. They had them around the 
house, and patted and tickled them just as 
other people do dogs. Chalmers often saw 
little babies asleep among the pigs. And 
pig grease was much in demand, for the 
natives smeared a layer of it all over their 
bodies to keep them warm. 

_ Well, Chalmers finally found something 

that he could eat without having his stomach 
turn over, and he bought and paid for it. 
He didn’t pay for things with money. Much 
more precious than gold to these people 
was salt. They were crazy about it. They ate 
it like sugar, sometimes handfuls at a time. 
The native teacher dug out the right number 
of handfuls from the sack, and passed them 
over. He was just about to dust all the 
surplus salt off his hand when suddenly one 
of the natives seized his arm, and shook his 
head. Then, taking the teacher’s hand, he 
licked all the salt off it, until it was quite 
clean! A little later, Chalmers was eating 
his meal, and using some sugar. One of the 
natives came begging for some of the “salt” 
and he pointed at the sugar. The missionary 
told him it wasn’t salt, but the native didn’t 
believe him. Rather than cause any trouble, 
Chalmers passed over some of the sugar. 
The native sprinkled it over the taro that he 
was eating, delighted anticipation on his 
face. Then he started to eat. He chewed 
the first mouthful for a few seconds, then 
slowed down as if he had a mouthful of 
glue. An expression of disgust appeared. 
He spat everything out, and threw away 
the rest of the taro that he had sprinkled 
with the sugar. 

In all these villages Chalmers taught the 
people about the God of heaven, who was 
the God of peace. The natives would cluster 
around to hear the “story long God.” Some 
thought everything was funny, and went on 
their way laughing carelessly. Others looked 
serious, and a longing expression came on 
their faces. 
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“What name you call’im?” 

“His name is God—the God of heaven.” 

“Where him live?” 

“Long sky.” 

“What name son belong him?” 

“Jesus.” 

“God him makim dead man stand up?” 

“Yes, God raises the dead.” 

There were interested expressions every- 
where. Over and over again the natives 
would say, “This good feller talk. You stop- 
along this place. You tell us more long 
God.” 

“No, I cannot stop. I must go and tell 
the tribes farther inland about the God 
of peace.” 

But going farther inland was easier said 
than done. Rising up before the missionary 
was the tremendous range Chalmers had 
seen from the coast. He was now approach- 
ing the foothills, and the way was becoming 
more difficult every day that passed. But the 
keen desire to see what lay beyond spurred 
the missionary on. 

Leaving Chief Lohina and his neighbors 
at peace, Chalmers and the native teacher 
set Out once more. But once they were well 
into the foothills, they struck ridge after 
ridge, which meant slipping and sliding 
down steep hillsides and then toilsomely 
climbing the other side of the little valleys. 
Many times the only pathway was along a 
narrow goat track with a breathtaking drop 
below. Soon the two travelers were sur- 
rounded by ridges on every side. Chalmers 
now began to think about retracing his 
steps. It would never do to get lost. But 
rounding a spur, they came upon a plateau 
among the ridges, and there on the plateau 
was a village. The only way to get to this 
village was by descending into a ravine and 
crossing a swiftly flowing stream. But this 
the two men did, holding the precious 
presents above their heads, and doggedly 
climbed their way up the other side toward 
the village. 

How would these mountain people re- 
ceive him, Chalmers wondered, as he ap- 
proached the outskirts of the village. He 
breathed a prayer and walked purposefully 
among the huts, calling out his usual, 
“Peace! Peace! Peace! Peace! Tamate is a 
man of peace!” At once he was surrounded 
by a curious crowd of natives, who were 
held spellbound by flashing mirrors, the 
ticking clock, the matches, and the wonder- 
ful opening and shutting umbrella. Then 

















there were presents for all, and soon Chal- 
mets was sitting down among a large crowd 
telling them of the God of heaven. 

The people were just as dirty and evil- 
smelling as the people of the lowlands. 
They smeared their bodies with a larger 
helping of pig grease perhaps. They wore 
shells through their ears and noses, and 
strings of human bones around their necks. 
They were greatly interested in the message 
of peace that Chalmers brought, and also in 
his stories of the God of heaven. But the 
thing that delighted them most of all was 
the singing. Chalmers never thought very 
much of his voice, but when he sang a 
hymn to the natives, no singing star could 
have asked for a more tumultuous response. 
The natives clashed their spears and shields 
against each other, and jumped up and down 
laughing and shouting like excited children. 

“More sing-sing!” they shouted. “We like 
sing-sing belong you!” 

And so Chalmers sang again. But mean- 
while the word had been spreading to all 
parts of the village, and more and more 
people kept arriving all the time to hear the 
“sing-sing.” Chalmers had to repeat the per- 
formance several times. 

His singing had brought the people flock- 
ing to him. Now something was going to 
happen that would put everything into re- 
verse. With all these people here, Chalmers 
decided to have a word of prayer. But the 
instant he closed his eyes and commenced 
talking toward the sky, a wave of panic 
swept through the throng, and one and all 
turned tail and raced away. 

Needless to say, Chalmers brought his 
prayer to a close right then. But how to get 
the natives back again? Simple—he sang 
another hymn! Soon they were crowding 
around again, and listening to his story of 
the gospel. 

Well, the time came when the missionary 
felt he should move on once more. He 
looked at the mountain range that still rose 
up and up, and shook his head. No, he had 
had enough climbing for a while. He would 
turn back and return to the coast. But were 
there any more tribes farther on up? And 
what about the other side of the range? 

“Oh, yes,” said the natives of the village. 
- “There are many, many tribes among the 
foothills. And over the range? Oh, yes, in- 
deed, there are a great multitude of people 
over there—much people. They come some- 
times to buy shells from us.” 


Chalmers was very impressed. He had 
barely started his work! But he must go 
back to the coast. His presents were begin- 
ning to run out, and it wouldn’t do to be 
caught without any. But the natives of this 
village were sad to see him leave. 
ad ome back, masta. You talk plenty good 
talk.” 

“Oh, yes, I'll surely come back,” promised 
Chalmers. “And would you like me to bring 
a teacher who will live among you, and 
teach you about God?” 

Yes, yes, they would like that. Send a 
teacher. The missionary waved farewell. 
Then down the hills, across the stream, 
and up the other side again. Back along the 
goat tracks with the precipices below. Up 
and down the spurs and valleys, all the 
time dropping downward toward the coast. 
Soon Chalmers would be passing through 
the villages where he had been able to 
create such a strong interest in peace. 

But while he had been away, the devil 
had been busy. Tena and Lanai had de- 
clared war on each other, and even as 
Chalmers approached their villages, he 
heard the tom toms start up. The native 
teacher looked worried. 

“It is the war drums, Tamate!” 

“War? Quick then. We must hurry.” 

“But you're not going to go into the 
villages while they are preparing for war!” 

“Of course! I’m going to stop this war 
if I can. Come on!” 

So with the nervous teacher behind him, 
Chalmers increased his pace and made for 
the nearest village. The tom toms grew 
louder and louder. And now in the distance 
could be heard the shouts and screams of 
the warriors as they whirled around in a 
war dance. Suddenly there was an increase 
in the tempo of the drums, and the shouting 
and screaming rose higher. 

“They have gone to battle!” cried the 
teacher. “You are too late, Tamate!” 

“Come on!” was all Chalmers said, and 
he strode along faster. Into the village they 
went. The warriors had just left for the 
fighting grounds on an open space between 
the two villages. Hurrying after them went 
Chalmers, with the native teacher now be- 
ginning to trail behind a little, for there 
before them was the fighting field with the 
two savage tribes facing each other at op- 
posite ends, shaking their spears, and hurl- 
ing insults. Then out boomed Chalmers’ 

To page 22 
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be Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


I1l—The 


Christian's Banner 


(JULY 19) 


Memory VERSE: “Thou hast given a banner 
to them that fear thee, that it may be displayed 
because of the truth” (Psalm 60:4). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Psalm 20. It tells about the banner 
that God’s children display. Learn the memory 
verse, reviewing it daily throughout the week. 


SUNDAY 
We Have a Banner 


Open your Bible to Psaim 60. 

Perhaps you’ve seen a Pathfinder parade or 
some other parade. When an organization goes 
on parade, it always carries a banner. Maybe 
you’ve even taken part in a parade and have 
had to help carry the banner. The banner has 
some words or signs or a picture on it to show 
to what organization the group belongs, and 
also to show what the organization stands for. 

Did you know that the great Advent Move- 
ment also has a banner? 

In the lesson text (Psalm 20) that you read 
yesterday afternoon you may remember these 
words, “We will rejoice in thy salvation, and in 
the name of our God we will set up our ban- 
ners.” 

Yes, as Seventh-day Adventists we carry 
around with us a banner, something that shows 
that we belong to the Lord and call ourselves by 
His name. Read the memory verse and see what 
purpose this banner serves—verse 4 of Psalm 60. 

The people of the Second Advent Movement 
must be distinguished from the people of the 
world. Their lives are like a banner or a stand- 
ard held high to advertise to the world the 
cause of Prince Emmanuel. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 24. 


Tuink! Are you proud of your position as a 
standard-bearer for Jesus? 


Pray to be true to the banner of Jesus Christ. 


MONDAY 
The Words on the Banner 
Open your Bible to Revelation 14. 
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Although we do not hold in our hands a real 
banner of cloth on wooden or metal standards, 
we do show our banner by the standard of our 
living. The Spirit of prophecy tells us that on 
this banner are inscribed the words of Revela- 
tion 14:12. Read these words. = 

So if our lives show patience under trial, if it 
is known to others that we reverence the law of 
God and keep the commandments, if we have 
the faith of Jesus, then we are holding the ban- 
ner in a way that will bring honor to our 
church and our God. 

In Early Writings we are told of a vision Sister 
White was given when she saw two large com- 
panies, one with a white banner, representing 
the children of God, and the other with a 
black banner, representing the heathen idola- 
ters. Those under the black banner attempted 
to slay those under the white banner, but those 
under the white banner held firm and lifted 
their standard even higher. Then those under 
the black banner got together to see what 
they could do to work havoc among those 
under the white banner. At last they de- 
cided on a strategy. They asked them to lower 
their standard. At first the children of God re- 
fused, but then after consulting together they 
decided to lower it a little and save their lives, 
saying that they would later gain strength and 
then be able to raise it again. Many fell in with 
the plan, but the true and faithful refused to 
lower the standard. They were firm to the com- 
mandments of God and kept the faith of Jesus. 

For further reading: Read about the vision 
in Early Writings, pp. 210-212, and about the 
banner in Testimonies, vol. 7, p. 150, par. 2. 

Tuink! Are you keeping your ideals high? 

Pray to be one hundred per cent true to the 
teachings of Jesus. 


TUESDAY 


“Jehovah-nissi” 


Open your Bible to Exodus 17. 

As the children of Israel made their journey 
to the Promised Land they were repeatedly 
attacked by the warlike people called the Amalek- 
ites. These tribes concentrated their attacks on 
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The three Hebrews would not bow when others did. 


the weak and the stragglers at the rear of the 
long procession. Moses, after seeking God’s help, 
told Joshua to organize an army to fight these 
attackers. Moses himself climbed to the top of 
nearby Mount Nebo, from which vantage point 
he could watch the battle. But he did not watch 
in idleness. With his rod in his hand he raised 
his two arms in prayer. Verse 11 will tell you 
how this gesture affected the progress of the 
battle. 

Ur and Aaron, who had accompanied Moses 
up to the mountain peak, helped to hold up his 
arms when they became weary. When the Israel- 
ites looked up the slope and saw Moses’ arm 
and his rod—symbol of his leadership under 
God—they were cheered. After the victory was 
won, God told Moses to write the doings of that 
day in a book as a memorial. They were to see 
that when the rod was raised, then victory was 
sure. Read what else Moses did in commemora- 
tion of the victory in verse 15. 

If you look in the margin, you will see the 
meaning of the name Jehovah-nissi. It means 
“the Lord my banner.” As Moses held high the 
rod and obtained victory, God wants us to hold 
high the standards given us in the Word of God 
so that we will have victory against the oppo- 
nents of good. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 298, par. 4; p. 299, pars. 1, 2. 

Tuinxk! Are some of your failures as a Chris- 
tian due to the fact that you do not lift up your 
hands in prayer? 

Pray to keep your standards of Christian 
living high. 


WEDNESDAY 


Youth Who Held the Banner High Among the 
Heathen 


Open your Bible to Daniel 3. 

The Bible tells us of many who held the ban- 
ner high when faced with those who bore the 
standard of Satan. Abraham in Canaan, Joseph 
in Egypt, the captive maid in Syria—these and 


ctrers kept trie to thé commandments of God 
and the faith of Jesus even among heathen sur- 
roundings. 

Last week we recalled how Daniel stood firm 
to the teachings of the Bible on health reform. 
With him were three other Hebrew young men 
—Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. They, too, 
held the banner of God high. Some years later 
a great test came to these three young men. You 
can read about that test in verses 4-6. 

To obey this royal decree would have meant 
disobeying the royal decree of Heaven not to 
bow down to images. Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego lifted high the standard. When the 
others bowed, they stood still. A report was 
immediately given to the king, and he ordered 
them to be cast into a furnace of fire. You can 
read in verses 20-28 the thrilling story of how 
God protected those who held His banner high. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 27, pars. 3, 4; p. 28, par. 1. 


Tuink! Are you fearlessly carrying your col- 
ors for your Captain? 


Pray to count any suffering worth while in 
order to be true to Christ. 


THURSDAY 
Being True to the Banner 


Open your Bible to Matthew 7. 

It’s a grand thing to march in a parade! But 
many join a parade, not because they believe in 
the cause or organization it represents, but be- 
cause it just seems good to belong to it and 
march with it. It’s possible to walk under the 
banner of God and yet not be a true member of 
His cause. Jesus gives a warning to this type of 
nominal Christian. Read what He says about 
them in verse 21. What do they claim to have 
done? Verse 22. What does Jesus say to them? 
Verse 23. 


Paul gives those who would be soldiers of 
Christ, marching under God’s banner, the chal- 
lenge: “Let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity” (2 Tim. 2:19). 

To march under Christ’s banner may mean 
suffering, but it means certain victory. 

“Rapidly are men ranging themselves under 
the banner they have chosen, restlessly waiting 
and watching the movements of their leaders. 
There are those who are watching and waiting 
and working for our Lord’s appearing; while the 
other party are rapidly falling into line under 
the generalship of the first great apostate.”— 
Testimonies to Ministers, pp. 364, 365. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 28, par. 2; p. 29, par. 1. 

THINK! Have you chosen the right side? 

Pray to be true to the banner of Christ. 


FRIDAY 


Answer these questions to review the lesson: 

1. Wxo held up the banner of God? (Ps. 60: 
4—memory verse.) 

2. Wuart is displayed on the banner? (Ps. 60: 
4; Rev. 14:12.) 


3. Wuat is the meaning of the term Jehovah- 
nissi? When was it first used? (Ex. 17:15.) 


4. NAME some young men of Bible times who 
fearlessly displayed the banner of God at the 
peril of their lives. (Dan. 3:12.) 

5. How does Christ warn us about walking 
under the banner yet not being true to the cause 
it represents? (Matt. 7:21.) 

Review the memory verse. 
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Tamate, “Man of Peace” 
From page 19 


stentorian voice—‘Peace! Peace! Peace! 
Peace!” and onto the battlefield walked the 
missionary. At his appearance the fever of 
the battle began to die away. Soon there 
was only a confused muttering. Chalmers 
got those two chiefs together right there on 
the battlefield where a few moments before 
they had been thirsting for each other’s 
blood, and he talked to them as a father 
talks to his naughty sons. 

“You told me you wanted to follow the 
way of peace, the way of the God of heaven. 
But I am gone only a few days and you have 
forgotten your words. Alas, alas, 1 had so 
looked forward to meeting you both down 
at the coast and showing you the wonders of 
the white man. Now listen—all the other 
tribes are watching you today. It you follow 
the way of peace, they will follow the way 
of peace too, and you will be able to move 
among each other without fear. Come, be 
friends. Commence the reign of peace to- 
day.” And with such words Chalmers re- 
proved the two chiefs, and his keen eyes 
saw them responding to his appeal. Soon, 
under his urging, presents were brought by 
each of the chiefs, and a pledge of friendship 
was made. The warriors went home and 
washed off the war paint. 

The word flew from lip to lip, from tribe 
to tribe. “Peace! Peace! Tamate has brought 
peace! The chiefs are making promises of 
friendship. Tamate, the man of peace, caused 
them to decide to follow the way of peace!” 

So back and forth went Chalmers again, 
entering every village with his ringing cry 
of, “Peace! Peace! Peace! Peace!” The spirit 
of peace was stirring the chiefs everywhere, 
and Chalmers left no stone unturned to get 
as many chiefs as possible to join the way of 
peace. He finally left for the coast, en- 
couraged to believe that the chiefs would 
make a very real effort to wipe out this 
murdering of neighbors, because they 
wanted to travel or trade or visit. 





Just a few weeks later Port Moresby 
buzzed with excitement. The most astonish- 
ing thing had happened. 

Walking all around the settlement, look- 
ing for James Chalmers, was Chief Lohina, 
that dreadful chief of the back country. 
Fancy his being down here in Port Moresby! 
He must have passed a dozen villages to get 
here. In the old days he would have been 
attacked at the very first village, and he and 
his party slaughtered. But on the contrary, 
the chiefs of several villages had helped him 4 
on his way and showed him the pathways 
to the coast. 

And somehow Lohina looked different. 
That cruel expression was being softened. 
He was smiling at everybody, instead of 
being haughty and domineering. And he 
was just as astonished as everybody else 
that he had been able to make the trip. 

“This feller happy too much. I come all 
way to seashore, and no men try to kill me. 
Native man he smile at me and help me!” 

And when the other chiefs heard of 
Lohina’s trip they too started to come down 
to the seashore. Soon scores of natives began 
to move around from one area to another 
without any hindrance, and although ‘the 
peace was broken at times after that, it was 
the beginning of a new day. 

Not too long after Lohina’s visit, Chal- 
mers decided to send out an invitation to 
all the tribes to come and attend special 
gospel meetings at Port Moresby. Then he 
sat back anxiously to see what would hap- 
pen. But peace had come all right. From 
every direction, unmolested, came scores of 
natives to attend the meetings. And in- 
stead of slaughtering one another on sight, 
as they would have done in the old days, 
they sat down together and, with their be- 
loved Tamate as their instructor, they 
learned more of the God of peace and love. 

(To be continued) 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Earn real money for yourself selling LIFE 
AND HEALTH with MORE FUN. MORE 
FUN is our newest nonfiction journal, dedi- 
cated to happier and healthier children. It 
is thrilling. 

Edited by specialists in child health and edu- 
cation. 

Sells readily with LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Selling these two journals is an important 
work, and besides, what boy. or girl couldn't 
use some extra money. 


Remember, the more you work, the more peo- 
ple you will help and the more money you 
will earn. You will find selling LIFE AND 
HEALTH and MORE FUN very simple if 
you follow the instructions your publishing 
secretary will give you. Make arrangements 
with him for territory in your neighborhood, 
and secure your magazines from your Book 
and Bible House. Helpful canvasses and sales 
letters will be provided by your conference 
publishing department secretary. 


ACT NOW! 








To the 


Book and Bible House: 





I am interested in selling LIFE AND HEALTH and MORE FUN to earn my way through school. 


NAME 





STREET 


CITY 





ZONE STATE 











REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 12, D.C. 
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1. When Molly found that the boy with a gun was 
following the dog that was after her, she knew she 
would have to do something special to lose them. 
She headed for the woods and laid a tangle of tracks 
back and forth, this way and that, keeping out of 








sight all the time. 2. This helped her gain time. 
Then she ran back and forth over a sandy ridge. In 
hot weather the scent would quickly burn away, 
though it might not help much now. 3. She came 
back a different way and the dog was puzzled. 














4. Next she hopped over to the woodchuck hole, 
went into the main entrance and came out the back 
door. Then she hopped into one of her forms. 5. 
Here she rested for a while and listened to the 
progress of the hunt. When the dog lost the trail he 





would start circling till he picked up a fresh scent. 
This trick helped him a number of times, and it was 
not long till Molly saw in dismay that the enemy 
was on the trail nearby. 6. She started off again 
to try something different to lose the dog and boy. 











7. A mink was prowling along the bank of the 
creek and heard the baying of the hound. It reminded 
him that he was getting tired of fish and would like a 
taste of warm meat for a change. 8. The dog was 
still a bit behind Molly and she delayed him further 
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with some more tangled trails. 9. Then she headed 
for the creek. Water was her friend, and it would 
help her lose her scent. She jumped in and swam 
toward the opposite bank. Spring rains had swollen 
the creek, and the current was stronger than usual. 





